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This  series  of  bulletins  is  based  upon  in¬ 
formation  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
actual  placement  of  women  in  business  posi¬ 
tions.  In  no  case  has  the  subject  been  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  viewpoint  of  theoretical 
research. 

The  information  is  somewhat  fragmentary 
and  local  in  character,  yet  it  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  by  several  experts  to  give  an  accurate 
and  fair  statement  of  existing  conditions. 

Later  editions  of  the  bulletins  may  be  able 
to  give  wider  information  in  regard  to  condi¬ 
tions  outside  New  England. 

Bulletins  published  to  date  : 

1.  Probation  Work. 

2.  Advertising. 

3.  Home  and  School  Visiting. 

4.  Publishing  House  Work. 

5.  Poultry  Raising. 

6.  Proof  Reading. 

7.  Real  Estate. 

8.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

9.  Bacteriological  Work. 

10.  Interior  Decoration. 

11.  Medical  Social  Service. 

12.  Organizing  Charity. 

13.  Social  Service  for  Children. 

14.  Settlement  Work. 


The  price  of  each  bulletin  is  ten  cents. 


SETTLEMENT  WORK  AS  A 
VOCATION  FOR  WOMEN 


1.  Sources  of  Information. 

Interviews  with  fifty  social  workers  who  are 
now  engaged  in  work  for  various  social  agen¬ 
cies  in  Boston.  Of  these,  twelve  are  engaged 
in  settlement  work. 

2.  The  Occupation  :  Its  Nature  and  Scope. 

Settlement  work  offers  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  those  women  who  are  interested 
in  this  form  of  social  service,  who  are  able 
to  live  away  from  home,  to  “  settle  ”  in  another 
neighborhood,  and  to  meet  the  varying  de¬ 
mands  of  the  work. 

The  aim  of  the  settlement  is,  by  prolonged 
residence  in  a  neighborhood  and  identifica¬ 
tion  with  its  interests  to  help  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  realize  its  best  possibilities  locally, 
and  as  part  of  the  larger  community. 

a.  NATURE  OF  THE  WORK. 

As  a  means  of  becoming  acceptable  to 
the  neighborhood  and  its  people,  and 
of  helping  it  to  develop  its  possibilities, 
all  settlements  usually  follow  these  sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  work. 

(i)  The  industrial  or  class  worlz. 

This  group  includes  classes  in 
sloyd,  carpentry,  basket  weaving, 
cobbling,  sewing,  cooking,  litera¬ 
ture,  music,  etc.  These  are  in 
charge  of  special  teachers. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  classes  are 
formed  in  those  subjects  which 
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will  appeal  to  different  groups  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  class  work 
occupies  from  one  to  two  hours  at 
regular  periods  during  the  week. 
Classes  for  children  are  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  adults,  or 
those  over  fourteen,  in  the  evening. 
In  most  settlements  the  class  work 
is  merely  a  means  for  developing 
the  character  and  the  general  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  individual  while  teach¬ 
ing  him  some  useful  knowledge. 

(2)  The  club  work . 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  make 
the  club  a  centre  for  a  small  group 
of  children  or  young  people  of 
similar  tastes  and  interests,  where 
they  may  learn  various  forms  of 
self-expression.  The  clubs  have 
regular  officers,  and  as  far  as  may 
be  are  self-governed,  though  some¬ 
one,  usually  a  volunteer,  acts  as 
leader.  The  club  may  be  purely 
social,  or  it  may  be  a  dramatic 
club,  a  club  for  folk  dancing,  etc., 
but  the  real  purpose  is  to  have  the 
group  small  enough  so  that  the 
leader  may  be  able  to  make  her  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  the  club,  and  to  get 
in  close  touch  with  the  homes  of 
the  members. 

(3)  Social  gatherings. 

These  are  often  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  different  clubs,  and 
take  the  form  of  little  plays,  or 
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musicales,  or  social  dances.  The 
residents  of  the  settlement  also  fre¬ 
quently  entertain  different  groups 
from  the  neighborhood. 

(4)  Friendly  visiting  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  workers  in  the  settlement  keep 
in  close  touch  with  their  neighbors 
through  friendly  visits  in  the  homes. 
In  this  way  they  come  to  know  the 
needs  of  special  families,  and  are 
able  to  help  them  in  emergencies, 
and  to  counsel  and  teach  them 
how  to  make  the  most  of  limited 
resources,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  American  customs. 

(5)  Civic  work. 

The  settlement  is  also  a  centre  for 
civic  work  for  the  neighborhood. 
This  includes  special  classes  and 
talks  on  civic  problems,  investi¬ 
gation  of  housing  conditions,  etc. 
It  is  also  an  experiment  station  for 
constructive  work,  which  may  later 
be  taken  over  by  other  organi¬ 
zations  or  by  the  municipality. 

b.  THE  WORKERS. 

(1)  The  Head  Resident,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  entire  management  of  the 
settlement.  Her  duties  are  to  form¬ 
ulate  the  general  plan  of  work ;  to 
arrange  the  work  for  her  assistants 
who  are  residents  in  the  house,  and 
to  plan  out,  organize,  and  supervise 
the  work  of  the  volunteers.  She 
must  set  the  ideals  for  the  work,  and 
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see  that  all  workers  understand  and 
work  toward  these  ideals  ;  and,  also, 
she  must  train  her  volunteers  to 
understand  the  full  significance  of 
social  work. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Head  Resident. 

The  assistant  usually  has  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  certain  parts  of  the 
work.  She  must  be  able  to  meet 
emergencies,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  head  worker  to  assume  all 
responsibility. 

(3)  Resident  Workers. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  by  the  resident 
workers.  Their  duties  are  to  take 
charge  of  certain  clubs  and  classes, 
to  arrange  certain  social  gatherings, 
and  to  visit  in  the  homes  and  be¬ 
come  friends  with  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood. 

(4)  Teachers. 

When  necessary,  special  teachers 
are  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
more  technical  classes,  such  as 
carpentry,  cobbling,  cooking,  etc. 
Some  of  these  teachers  live  in  the 
settlement,  and  have  regular  work 
for  the  full  time.  These  would 
be  included  under  resident 
workers.  Other  special  teachers 
come  in  only  for  certain  classes 
and  are  paid  by  the  hour.  Their 
duties  are  to  teach  the  class  for 
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the  definite  period  of  time.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  how  much  real  social 
service  can  be  included  in  this 
work. 

(5)  Volunteers. 

Much  of  the  more  fully  organized 
part  of  the  settlement  work  is  done 
by  the  volunteers,  who  give  more 
or  less  of  their  time  to  the  work. 
Many  volunteers  have  charge  of 
one  special  club  or  class  to  which 
they  give  as  much  time  as  they 
can  devote  to  social  work. 

3.  The  Person:  Qualities  and  Training. 

a.  Qualities. 

Interest  in  people  and  ability  to  make 
friends  with  them  ;  power  to  hold  a  group 
together,  to  interest  them,  and  teach  them 
to  work  together ;  optimism,  tact,  sound 
judgment,  initiative,  self-restraint,  versa¬ 
tility,  and  ability  to  cooperate  with  other 
workers. 

b.  Training. 

The  best  training  is  secured  by  a  full 
course  in  some  School  of  Philanthropy, 
supplemented  by  residence  and  practical 
work  in  a  large,  well-organized  settlement. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
for  the  woman  who  wishes  to  advance  to 
a  position  of  responsibility  as  organizer 
and  head  worker  to  secure  as  much  train¬ 
ing,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  college  education  supplemented 
by  this  training  is  very  desirable. 
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4.  The  Pay  :  Positions  and  Opportunities. 

a.  Positions  and  salaries. 

Head  Resident,  $&oo-$i,$oo.  (Room  but 
not  board  is  usually  included.) 

Assistant  Head  Resident,  $700-$  1,200. 
(Room  but  not  board  is  usually  included.) 
Resident  Workers,  $6oo-$goo.  (Room 
but  not  board  is  usually  included.) 
Teachers,  $i.$o-$2.oo  for  a  lesson  of  one 
to  two  hours. 

Volunteers  give  their  services.  In  some 
cases  volunteers  have  gained  the  expe¬ 
rience  which  has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  become  paid  workers  later,  when  they 
have  desired  to  do  so. 

b.  Opportunities . 

The  demand  for  trained  and  experienced 
workers,  who  are  able  to  organize  and  de¬ 
velop  settlement  work  in  new  places,  at 
present  far  exceeds  the  supply.  This 
kind  of  neighborhood  work  meets  a  great 
need  in  all  cities,  and  the  work  is  rapidly 
extending.  For  the  woman  who  possesses 
breadth  of  vision,  deep  insight,  and  ability 
to  carry  out  her  plans  and  to  interest  others 
in  them,  there  is  an  undoubtedly  wide 
field  of  possibilities  in  this  form  of  social 
service. 

5.  Census  Bureau  Reports. 

In  the  12th  (1900)  U.  S.  Census  Reports  no 
special  classification  is  made  for  any  form  of 
social  work. 
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